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Advice to Graduates 


Albert F. Watters, delivered at the 
co-sponsored by the National Urban League and 


{pril 29, 1953. 


Excerpt rom an address by 

areer Conference 

College, in Atlanta, Ga.., 

You've got to have a goal. You've got to set your sights ou 

the field in which you have the greatest aptitude and inter- 

all the talent, initiative, imagination, 
eagerness, and hard work of which you are capable 


est, and give it your all 


It seems to me that it’s never too soon, or never too late to 
think first in terms of what you have to offer industry, rather 
than what industry has to offer you. The best prepared man 
for a potential career in industry is the liberal arts graduate with 
post graduate training in his specialty 


Learn To Live With People 


One of the first things a newcomer to industry must learn is 
the importance of human relations—living with other people 
But why limit this necessity just to industry, or even just to new- 
After all, the minute two people get to- 
gether to work for a common goal, you are faced with problems 
of human relations. For the ones involved, the necessity arises 
for living together, for complementing each other 

lo be a success requires restless, searching imagination, orig- 
inal and creative thinking. The individuals with these qualities 
need the help of others to bring them to fruition. This can 
only be done in a healthy environment in which all the 
members of the team have learned to live and work with 
each other, complementing each other’s unique characteristics 

You should decide where you want to make your career, 
rather than just drift into a job. One thing that you may dis- 
cover as your experience broadens is that distant fields are not 
always the greenest. The place to make your career, if at all 
possible, is right in your own community 
~ Whether you choose to make your career here in the South, 
or to move to other parts of the country, take every advantage 
of the opportunities for counseling and guidance provided by 
many competent organizations which are directing all of their 
energies into this great social effort of helping qualified men 
opportunity throughout 


comers in any field? 


and women to achieve economik 
America 

Progressive, socially conscious American managements un- 
derstand that equal economic opportunity for all Americans 
must be provided if American business and industry is to con- 
tribute its full share in the fight against Communism—a fight 
which can be won only if our economic system demonstrates its 
superlative quality and strength to the rest of the world. 


Be an Uncommon Man 


Don’t be afraid to be an uncommon man—not only in the 
sense of difference in appearance, but in uniqueness of talent 
and accomplishment. For the sake of your life that you are 
building, decide early and work with all your energy to be so 
singled out—as an uncommon man who stands out because he 
has the most to offer 

Chink primarily of how you can make your own future and 
the future of your community and your country, rather than 
about the security that society will make for you. Think about 
your gifts, your aptitudes. Think about the opportunities be- 
fore you, the unlimited horizons of an expanding civilization, a 
slowly but surely changing concept of the role of minority 
groups in American life—all this beckoning to restless, eager, 
searching imaginations to meet the challenge of new frontiers 

Think not of yesterday’s ghosts, of yesterday’s fears. Turn 
your eyes to the future, for the future is the priceless good for- 
tune of youth, the endowment of youth alone 
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President Speaks at NEPH Meeting 


HIGHLIGHT OF THE 2-day fall meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped was the greeting delivered by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower at the closing session on 
September 23. 

It was the President’s first attendance at one of these 
annual fall sessions. Following his introduction by 
Vice Adm. Ross T. McIntire, the President assured 
the members of his committee that although there 
were many other committees and commissions 
operating under the President’s name, there were 
none that so engaged the interest of his heart, or of 
which he was more proud, than this one. He pledged 
the committee his support, saying that if there ever 
came a time when a word or action of his could help 
in the grand work the committee is doing, it has only 
to command him. 

President Eisenhower then presented this year’s 
“Handicapped Man of the Year” trophy award to 
Harry E. Smithson of Detroit, Mich., a physically 
handicapped employer, who has shown a fine example 
of overcoming a tremendous handicap himself to set 
an example in a business that employs physically 
handicapped people. 

Secretary Sinclair Weeks delivered the keynote 
address at the opening-day session. He pointed out 
that the rehabilitation of men as well as economies, 
is of importance to national well-being: 

‘Under the press of the emergency, thousands of handicapped 
people were trained to do specific jobs. Results were amazing. 
Out of some 25,000 different jobs at which Americans work, it 
was discovered that handicapped people could do roughly one- 
third of them. And they did a wonderful job in the war effort. 
Ever'since Korea we have been in a tight labor market. Today 
many firms simply cannot find all the qualified people they 
want, Is not one answer for today and tomorrow the utiliza- 
tion of our untapped reservoir of manpower—the physically 
handicapped who still are not engaged in productive work? 
There are obstacles, to be sure. Many of these individuals need 
vocational training. Many businessmen still have not been 
sold on employing handicapped people. There’s an educa- 
tional job to be done.” 
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The obstacles and educational needs referred to in 
the keynote address formed the subjects for discussion 
in panels on: ‘Roadblocks Barring the Handicapped 
From Employment Opportunities”; ““State and Com- 
munity Committee Organization for Action;”’ ‘‘Prac- 
tical Methods of Job Placement of the Handicapped;” 
and “Educational and Promotional Tools and ‘Tech- 
niques.” BES Deputy Director Edward L. Keenan 
did the summing up for the first of these panel dis- 
cussions. 

A featured speaker at the second-day’s session was 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker, of the Hughes Aircraft Co., who 
discussed his firm’s success in the employment of 
severely handicapped workers—a subject which was 
also covered in an article in the NEPH Week theme 
issue of the EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY REvIEW, entitled 
‘Who Says They’re Handicapped?” by Justin Johnson 
of the same company. 

General Eaker had this tribute for the President’s 
Committee and all those cooperating in its work: 

“The President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped has served a great purpose and accomplished a 
tremendous task throughout the country. The Governors’ 
Committees and the local community committees are also to be 
commended for their excellent accomplishments in this field. 
Through the combined efforts of all of us in the furtherance of 
this program, our taxes will be lighter and our production rates 
will be greater when every community has an organized group 
of citizens devoted to this worthy task.” 

Scheduled concurrently with the President’s Com- 
mittee meeting this year was a conference on selective 
placement, testing, and counseling, sponsored by the 
Bureau of Employment Security, which brought to 
Washington the top State professionals responsible for 
counseling and placing qualified handicapped work- 
ers. Admiral McIntire expressed appreciation for 
this arrangement and for the work of the State repre- 
sentatives, which contributes so greatly to the whole 
program of employment opportunity for the physically 
handicapped. 


NRA Convention, October 25-29 


Tue 1953 National Rehabilitation Association Con- 
vention is scheduled to be held at Miami Beach from 
October 25 to 29. Specialists in the field of health 
and rehabilitation will address the delegates gathering 
from sections all over the United States. There will 
be special panels on rehabilitation of the cardiac, 
the mentally ill, the deaf, the blind, the arthritic, the 
tuberculous, and others with handicaps. 








Record School Enrollment 


Tue record school and college enrollment for the 
1953-54 academic year—nearly 37,000,000—is a 2 
million increase over last year. Looking ahead, this 
increase Carries interesting implications for the pub- 
lic employment services, its school and college co- 
operation programs and the part the local offices may 
play in the placement of many of these students as 
they eventually graduate and enter the labor force. 

A report issued by the Commissioner of Education 
carried this comment: 

“The American people are doing more than they 
have ever done before for the education of our 
Nation’s children. 

“They are more actively working individually and 
organizationally for better schools and improved edu- 
cational programs. They are taxing themselves to 
provide record numbers of school buildings and to 
help raise the salary level of qualified teachers. They 
are planning for the months and years ahead when 
all-time high enrollments will present new problems 
in most communities.” 

Public and private elementary schools, it is re- 
ported, will enroll 26,931,000 children, as compared 
with last year’s 25,349,000. More than 3,000,000 
will enter the first grade. 

Secondary schools, both public and private, will 
have 7,302,000 students. Last year there were 
7,028,000. 

College-university enrollments this year will be 
2,500,000. In 1952-53 they totaled 2,400,000. 

By 1960 it is estimated that there will be 10 million 
more pupils and students in cur Nation’s schools and 
colleges, both public and private, than theré were 
last spring. 


United Nations Day 


OctTosBeErR 24, 1953, will be set apart throughout our 
country as United Nations Day. A _ proclamation, 
issued by President Eisenhower, urges all citizens of 
the Nation to observe this day “‘by sending messages 
to friends, relatives, and associates in other member 
countries of the United Nations, by learning more 
about the United Nations, expressing their confidence 
in it, their friendship for other peoples, and their faith 
in the ultimate triumph of peace and justice through 
the efforts of men of good will.” 

The President asked for support of this observance, 
calling upon “the officials of the Federal, State, and 
local Governments, the United States Committee for 
United Nations Day, representatives of civic, educa- 
tional, and religious organizations, agencies of the 
press, radio, television, motion pictures, and other 
communications media, and all citizens to cooperate in 
appropriate observance of this day throughout our 
country.” 


Architectural Planning for Handicapped 
to be Featured at NSCCA Convention 


THE care, treatment and training of crippled ch 
dren will be the theme at the 1953 annual convention 
of the National Society for Crippled Children anc 
Adults, November 12-14 in Chicago. 


(Continued on page 24) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, July 1953, 
United States and Territories 


Percentag« 
Number or change from 
amount previous 
month 
Overall ! 
foetal hares. SS es 72S 2980, 300 -+-22 


Weeks of unemployment cov- 

ered by continued claims... . 3, 905, 600 | 14 
Weeks compensated... >...... 3, 105, 000 -4 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . . 675, 000 | 8 
ee ee eee ee $69, 175, 200 | 4 
Funds available as of July 31, 


$8, 668, 406, 400 | 


WM eee es sees Gees on +1 
New applications. ........... 662, 900 | 13 
Referrals: 

(a re 1, 081, 500 —18 
Nonagricultural..........| 945, 300 | —10 
Placements: | 
(| re | 1, 082, 700 | —18 
Nonagricultural.......... 573, 800 | 6 
SA ere 347, 900 | 7 
Lo See 225, 900 | 4 
faandicapped .......... 21, 000 | —10 
Counseling interviews. ....... 94, 200 | —18 
Individuals given tests........ 66, 600 | — 20 
Oe oa 184, 100 | —10 
Veterans 
iudeint oleteis $s ..6655 0. cs S.. 427, 200 | +11 
Weeksof unemployment claimed? 149, 400 | +9 
Reni pas... ws. sss - 5 $3, 320, 300 | +7 
New applications............ 138, 100 | +1 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... . 221, 200 —8 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 131, 100 5 
Placements, handicapped... . . 9,100 | —10 
Counseling interviews........ 26, 000 0 


The first 6 items refer to State unempleyment insurance programs only; they 
clude data for veterans filing under State programs eren though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Refers to veterans payments and claims filed under provisions of the Vetcrans 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective Oct. 15, 1952). Data include 9,600 initial 
claims, 18,300 weeks claimed and $121,421 paid to veterans who were also filing 
or benefits under State programs. 

4 Includes 332 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 

5 Excludes $1,375 paid to supplement tenefits under the railroad unemployment 
insurance program, 
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lt Couldn't Hit Waco—But It Did! 


By FARREN E. JAMES 


District Director 
Texas Employment Commission, Waco, Tex. 


Wie: TEx., a city of approximately 100,000 pop- 
ulation, pursued its normal leisurely activities 

during the late spring day, Monday, May 11, 
1953. Stifling heat blanketed the area, heavy clouds 
hung low, and intermittent drops of rain fell. It 
looked like twilight when it was only the middle of the 
afternoon. Automobiles were parked in every avail- 
able downtown space waiting to take people home 
from their jobs. 


Suddenly, at 4:36 p. m. the tornado struck! It 
moved from southwest to northeast at an approximate 
speed of 36 miles an hour, with heavy rain and a bom- 
bardment of hail. Sixty seconds later the tornado 
was gone but the heart of downtown Waco lay dev- 
astated. Five-story buildings crumbled as if a giant 
hand had pressed them down. Debris overflowed into 
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the streets and covered parked automobiles. Electric 
power was gone. Telephones were dead. Bursting 
gas and water mains gushed forth their contents. 
Paralyzing and deadly catastrophe had come to Waco. 

The aftermath of those deadly 60 seconds is forever 
imprinted on our minds: 114 people lay dead; over 
500 were injured and hospitalized; total property 
damage was over $51 million, with 196 firms com- 
pletely destroyed, 376 buildings damaged past the 
safety point, and 1,285 residences and over 2,000 auto- 
mobiles demolished or seriously damaged. 

In such a situation, what does a local office of a 
public employment service do? That question faced 
the Waco local office of the Texas Employment Com- 
mission following those devastating 60 seconds of dis- 
aster. This article will attempt to outline some of our 
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activities under chaotic conditions which left bewilder- 
ment and confusion in the minds of the townspeople— 
people who believed in the age-old Indian tradition 
that tornadoes do not strike Waco. 


Before dawn on the day following the tornado some 
40 blocks of the downtown area were blocked off, 
restricted, and guarded by the National Guard and 
State Highway Patrol. Our office was located within 
this restricted area and normal operation therefore 
could not immediately be resumed. Consequently, 
various disaster agencies were contacted and the serv- 
ices of TEC employees volunteered. Women were 
assigned to clerical and interviewing duties; men were 
put on preliminary damage surveys and emergency 
message delivery. ‘Two or three employees remained 
in the office to answer the telephone and to coordinate 
and direct the activities of TEC employees working 
throughout the city. 


How Many Were Out of Jobs? 


What was the actual damage and how would it 
affect the employment conditions of the city? These 
questions had to be answered before we could make 
positive plans to operate the local office. Using the 
data of a preliminary damage survey, we estimated 
potential unemployment in the city. Since these esti- 
mates indicated poténtial large-scale unemployment, 
we decided that an emergency office should be set up 
outside the restricted area to take unemployment ben- 
efit claims and to supply emergency workers wherever 
needed within and without the devastated area. With 
plans completed by late afternoon, we were able to 
open the emergency office on the following morning 
at the farm-labor camp operated by our local office. 
This change of location was called to public attention 
through newspapers and by continuous spot announce- 
ments on a 24-hour basis on local radio stations. Full- 
scale operation continued at this temporary location 
for 4 days until Saturday, when restrictions began to 
ease. . 

Services and facilities of the TEC were made 
available to the District Director of Civilian Defense, 
the Red Cross, and to the local disaster committee. 
Employer-relations representatives contacted firms 
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beyond the disaster area to determine the extent of 
damage and to let them know that the local office was 
ready to serve them in any way it could. Many 
orders for workers resulted from these personal visits. 
Assistance in supplying workers was limited at this 
time almost entirely to firms located out of the disaster 
area. Noworker could be referred into the devastated 
area without a military pass and few of these were 
being issued. Empleyers to whom workers were 
referred outside the restricted area included eating 
establishments which were overflowing with crowds; 
trucking concerns and construction companies, which 
were removing debris; and a few firms which were 
able to begin immediate repairs. 


Emergency Calls on Radio 


If applicants were not immediately available when 
an order was received, the need for workers was sent 
into the radio stations and broadcast at once, asking 
workers to report to our emergency employment 
office. 


On the second and third days following the tornado, 
workers from outlying areas were flocking into the 
city and contacting our office for information. We 
maintained close cooperation with the local union 
representatives in order to route union craftsmen to 
the proper union representative. Since the Union 





> pb EDITOR’S NOTE: Throughout their history, local employ- 
ment offices have been recognized as the key point for com- 
munity manpower mobilization to meet local disasters. From 
time to time, the REVIEW has published articles on how the 
Employment Service has operated in such disasters—floods, 
explosions, blizzards, tornadoes. 





We publish these stories for several reasons. For one thing, 
they are an impressive record of local office achievement. 
More importantly, perhaps, they present a sort of practica 
laboratory experiment in meeting comcunity disasters. As such, 
they are the closest peacetime experience possible to the 
problems a community would face if it were bombed. The 
Employment Service will be deeply involved in any postattack 
rehabilitation, and the principles and procedures developed as 
working relationships are established with civilian defense 
authorities and local community proees are likely to grow out of 
the experience the service has already had. 
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The Dennis Building piled in a tumbled mass. Note cornice 
in the foreground. 
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Labor Temple in the restricted area was also inac- 
cessible to workers, this expedited routing of rescue 
and salvage workers. Practically all workers con- 
tacting the emergency office during the tornado week 
were referred within a relatively short time. In 
addition, 212 claims were accepted on the day follow- 
ing the disaster. Heavy rains and a changed location, 
several blocks away from buslines, did not hold up 
the claimants. TEC employees not required to staff 
the emergency office continued their volunteer work 
with various agencies. 

The emergency-rescue phase of the disaster ended 
at noon Friday, May 15. Military operations ceased 
at the same time since the military could be used only 
for rescue duties. Until that time, owners of damaged 
or destroyed buildings had not been allowed to begin 
any repair or cleanup work. Only rescue work was 
allowed within the disaster area, and that was per- 
formed largely by military units, together with some 
civilian volunteers. . 

In accordance with instructions of the disaster com- 
mittee, the blockade of the damaged area was relaxed 
after Friday and the local office found itself outside 
the restricted area which had now shrunk consider- 
ably. The emergency office was closed and normal 
operations resumed. Large throngs of people came 
in and it was necessary to keep the office open all day 


Saturday. Employers in large numbers began re- 
questing workers to assist in cleanup and rehabilita. 
tion—a demand which continued unabated for ( 
weeks. 


Neighboring Towns Offer Help 


Long-distance calls were received from all over the 
State and from other States, near and distant, regard- 
ing work possiblities, both for individuals and fo: 
equipment. All TEC offices in the State were noti- 
fied that they would be advised immediately if ther: 
were unusual demands for additional workers. Simi- 
lar information was sent to adjoining States, but as of 
this writing it has been unnecessary to recruit outside 
workers. However, very little reconstruction has as 
yet started because of legal angles and pending insur- 
ance Claims. Residential repair and general cleanup 
of debris have been the major jobs thus far. The 
greater task of rebuliding still lies ahead. 

The Waco office of the Texas Employment Com- 
mission will never forget that unhurried peaceful May 
day when the tornado struck. We did our best to 
help the community-and our experience has renewed 
our confidence and strengthened us in the realization 
that our services can bring a measure of assurance to 
confused people if disaster strikes again. 


Worcester Meets Disaster’s Challenge! 


By DANIEL J. CASALE 


Manager, Worcester Local Office 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


area residents with both sadness and pride. At 

5:15 p. m. the sudden fury of a tornado wreaked 
havoc over a wide expanse of the residential and indus- 
trial areas of Worcester, and of the suburbs of Holden, 
Shrewsbury, and Southboro. It took a toll of 93 lives, 
hundreds of injuries, devastation and damage to thou- 
sands of homes, an estimated $75 million damage, and 
untold suffering. 

But citizens, Government, welfare and social agen- 
cies of the area responded to the crisis courageously, 
unselfishly, and wholeheartedly, with all of their 
human, financial, and community resources. Among 
them was the Worcester office of the Division of 
Employment Security. The role it played as a com- 
munity agency, aiding the stricken, and recruiting 
workers of all types to repair the severe damage, 


Ji 9, 1953, will long be remembered by Worcester 
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demonstrated in a forceful way the meaning of the 
phrase—‘community participation.” 

The complete facilities of the local office were im- 
mediately put at the disposal of the community, and 
this fact was extensively publicized through local 
newspapers, over radio stations, by telephone calls 
to city and State officials, to the Red Cross, the 
Worcester Community Council, and to the business 
agents of all building trades unions. 

All of the radio stations in the area, WIT AG, WNEB, 
WORG, and WAAB, did a remarkable job in covering 
the disaster, as did the Worcester TELEGRAM AND 
GAZETTE, and in running spot announcements on the 
need for workers to register through the Employment 
Service office. 

The local office opened early and the staff worked 
late to recruit the necessary workers. A radio kept 
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Destruction of wooden dwelling, tornado of June 9, 1953 


the local manager abreast of all new developments. 
He followed disaster announcements during the day, 
gauging the need for assistance by various agencies 
and planning local office operations accordingly. 


Call for Volunteer Workers 


Our tornado relief activities consisted of two main 
phases: First, the all-out recruiting of volunteer 
workers of all types, and secondly, the rehabilitation 
phase—the reciuiting of paid construction workers 
to rebuild the stricken area. 

Clericai workers were called for by the Red Cross, 
the Worcester Housing Authority, and the Com- 
munity Chest Agencies to interview victims des- 
perately in need of clothing, food, and _ shelter. 
Laborers were required by the Civil Defense Agency 
and other groups to clear debris from streets, to search 
the devastated areas for bodies and to do the countless 
other tasks of the digging-out process. Canteen 
drivers and food handlers had to be supplied to serve 
meals to stricken persons and to volunteer workers 
who worked long hours to speed the task of rehabili- 
tation. 

There was an immediate response to our offer to 
assist the various agencies. A steady flow of volunteer 
workers reported to the Worcester office for assign- 
ment during the first 2 days following the disaster. 
For example, a call came in from the Civil Defense 
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Director for men armed with axes, shovels, and picks. 
They were wanted for salvage work. Two girls, 
hearing a radio appeal from our office, were dis- 
patched by their employer to help us and to offer us 
the services of 25 additional clerical workers. ‘These 
were referred by our office to the Red Cross, the 
Community Council, and the Worcester Housing 
Authority as volunteers. The manager of the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce Industrial Bureau 
also offered to lend some of his experienced staff to 
assist in our office. 

The local manager attended an emergency meeting 
of the city council where disaste: problems were being 
discussed. Urgent calls came in from the Worcester 
Housing Authority which needed typists to prepare 
lists of missing occupants and property damage of the 
badly wrecked veterans-housing project. Until vol- 
unteer and paid workers could report for work, we 
loaned a part of our best clerical staff to help out. 

A special referral unit was set up in the local office, 
staffed by personnel experienced in problems of the 
construction industry. Meanwhile, the ordinary work 
of the office, taking claims and refercing workers to 
regular job openings, had to continue. 

As the tornado had struck an important industrial 
area, about one-half mile in radius, in the Greendale 
section of Worcester, our manager in charge of 
employer services was assigned to contact firms in 
the area. These included such large well-known 
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Discussing emergency plans at city hall early on the morning of the “‘big blow.”’ 
Acting Mayor Thomas C. Sweeney, Governor Herter and Everett F. Merrill, former city manager. 





Seated, left to right, 
Stand- 


ing, City Manager McGrath, John A. Volpe, State public works commissioner and Raymond P. Harold, 


chairman of the Housing Authority. 


companies as the Norton Co., manufacturers of 
grinding machines and abrasives; the Vellumoid Co., 
manufacturers of gaskets; the O. S. Walker Co., 
chuck machine manufacturers; the Heald Machine 
Co., machine tools; and the Diamond Match Co. 
The manager checked the extent of damage to plant 
facilities and the estimated displacement of workers 
who would possibly file claims for unemployment 
insurance benefits because of involuntary unemploy- 
ment, and expressed sympathy for the stricken workers. 

Preliminary estimates by two severely hit industrial 
firms, Norton Co. and Vellumoid Co., were that 
some 1,600 workers would be temporarily without 
jobs. Revised estimates, plus a generous company 
policy of payments to the laid-off workers and the use 
of all male workers for salvage details resulted in less 
than 100 initial claims, mostly female employees who 
were out of employment less than 2 weeks. 

Local office claims facilities were brought to the 
attention of the community and our staff was ready 
to handle the volume of claims that might be expected 
as a result of such a disaster. The following example 
of special claims service to a severely injured claimant 
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shows how anxious the local office was to give its 
services to the stricken community. 

A young Korean veteran, who was unable to sign 
a continued State claim for the previous week of unem- 
ployment, was interviewed on his reporting day by our 
Veterans Employment Representative at Memorial 
Hospital where he was being treated for a spine injury 
suffered in the tornado and which may cripple him 
for life. The required weekly statement was taken and 
final payment of $33 was made, which helped support 
his destitute wife and four children who were living 
temporarily on a suburban farm. 

While volunteer emergency service was going on, 
and with continual improvising as new demands were 
made on our recruiting facilities, local office staff 
were taking advantage of the active files and the 
meager Claimant line to fill the needs of the various 
agencies; and claimants and nonclaimants alike 
responded to the volunteer as well as the paid op- 
portunities. 

Our special file of available summer workers, high 
school and college students and teachers looking 
for summer employment—about 700 active appli- 
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cauts—was combed thoroughly and telephone and 
card call-ins made. 


uring the three regular working days after the 
tornado, and on Saturday, when the local office 
remained open for referral of workers, hundreds of 
volunteer workers were sent directly to previously 
mentioned agencies and other hundreds referred 
indirectly as a result of special spot announcements 
made by radio stations at regular intervals, and on 
our regular job-opening programs aired daily over 
WORC and WNEB—both public service programs. 


Rebuilding Operations 


As the need for large numbers of volunteers slack- 
ened, and even while the heavy volunteers recruiting 
went on during the first week, plans were made to 
meet the second or rehabilitation phase of ‘‘Operation 
Tornado’’—the recruiting of paid construction work- 
ers to rebuild the stricken area. Needed were car- 
penters, bricklayers, roofers, electricians, laborers, 
truck drivers, heavy equipment operators, and other 
building trades craftsmen. 


Promotional telephone calls went out each day to 
business agents of the building trades. Every building 
contractor in the area was called by telephone during 
the first 2 days, and our services offered in recruiting 
help. Each morning for some weeks following the 
disaster, we continued to contact the larger contrac- 
tors active in the disaster area. 


Within 48 hours after the tornado, while volunteer 
emergency work was at its height, a promotional 
mimeographed letter was sent to each construction 
employer in the area and to all the city and State 
agencies concerned with the area’s rehabilitation. A 
copy of the letter also went to the town manager in 
Holden and the chairman of the Board of Selectmen 
in Shrewsbury, since both of these towns had been 
hard hit. 


Timing Was Important 


The planning and timing of these two types of 
office activity were most important. As the first phase 
was going on in the local office, plans were being 
made for the second phase. Actually both operations 
proceeded more or less simultaneously, but the full 
impact of recruiting skilled construction workers and 
others did not start for several days. It will continue 
indefinitely. 


The less-skilled types of workers needed by contrac- 
tors—laborers, helpers, and truck drivers—were re- 
cruited from the active files, with full use being made 
of the husky high school and college students who have 
been hired in large numbers by union and nonunion 
contractors alike. The need for experienced carpen- 
ters, roofers, and painters quickly exhausted appli- 
cants in our file. To implement this source, our two 


Photos courtesy Worcester Housing Authority and 
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Great Brook Valley Veterans’ Housing project building 
shows partial damage and is a good comparison with 
other pictures of wooden dwellings which were demol- 


ished. 
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National Guardsmen protect property as salvage work 


Victims of disaster. This picture was taken immedi- 
ately after the tornado of June 9. 

















It Took Real People 


T= tornado of June 9, 1953, was the worst disaster that the city 
of Worcester has suffered in its long history. 


My reaction to its impact was one of amazement at the tragedy and 
destruction, but also admiration, respect, and gratitude for the hundreds 
of volunteers from all walks of life who wanted to help and did help. 
I guess we know now that buildings and vehicles do not make us a great 
city—it is the people who dwell within and give it life. No city in the 
Nation has ever seen a greater demonstration of courage, determination, 
and cooperation than that shown by our people, not only during the 
disaster but in the cleanup and return to normalcy that we are now 
experiencing. 

Help, money, and sympathy poured in from all sections of the country. 
The list is really tremendous, but above all this was the outstanding 
courage of the people themselves, particularly those who actually ex- 
perienced the tornado. To them we express our sympathy but also our 
congratulations in being real citizens and showing how democracy 
actually works.—Francis J. McGratn, City Manager. 








A Letter of Appreciation 


tT? following letter was received by the State Director of t! 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security expressir, 
appreciation for the help which his agency extended in time 
need: 


May I express to you the deep appreciation of the Worcester Housi) 
Authority for the splendid assistance rendered by your staff in 
Worcester area following the tornado disaster. Your Worcester offic 
promptly called to offer trained personnel for the emergency staff required 
in identifying and aiding the hundreds of victims brought to this center, 
your employment service turned its entire efforts to procuring men to clear 
the debris and building craftsmen to cover damaged buildings against 
rain, and your entire organization stood ready with much needed help in 
the numerous other ways for which you are equipped. 

Please accept our sincere thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Raymonpv P. Haro tp, 
Chairman, Worcester Housing Authority. 








daily radio programs, special spot announcements, 
daily newspaper “‘ads,’”’ telephone calls to the other 
nine Worcester County offices in our immediate clear- 
ance area, and finally statewide emergency clearance 
orders have been used to date. The response to our 
recruiting efforts has again proved the effectiveness of 
our Employment Service system, as hundreds of re- 
ferrals and placements have been made and will con- 
tinue to be made, even in these shortage occupations. 

During the second phase of tornado relief activities— 
regular Employment Service referral—we continued 
to make promotional telephone calls to “insurance 
companies and banks offering assistance if they needed 
paid clerical workers to process the hundreds of in- 
coming claims and loans. This solicitation started 
during the second week, when the volunteer emerg- 
ency work was abating and reconstruction planning 
was well under way. 

At the same time we inserted a 1-inch advertisement 
in the Worcester SUNDAY TELEGRAM want-ad section, 
again bringing our recruiting facilities to the attention 
of contractors, homeowners, and agencies engaged in 
disaster relief. 

Volunteer activity on the part of the local office 
personnel also deserves mention. As civic-minded 
members of the community, they did first-aid work, 
became blood donors, drove canteen trucks, collected 
clothing, and performed volunteer clerical work for 
the Red Cross and other community agencies. 

In addition, the local office manager formed a 
disaster relief committee in the Worcester office to 
solicit funds from Employment Security personnel. 
This was by way of cooperating with the Worcester 
Disaster Relief Committee, Inc., headed by George 
Booth, publisher of the Worcester TELEGRAM AND 
GazettE, Bishop John J. Wright of the Diocese of 
Worcester, and Everett Merrill, steel executive. 
Authorized to carry on this solicitation, an appeal 
letter was sent to the 40 local offices of the State. 
With it we enclosed a copy of a tornado issue of our 
newspaper. Donations were added to the funds al- 
ready subscribed by generous Americans all over the 
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country for relief of the tornado-stricken Worcester 
area residents. 
x kk 


As a result of our experience in this most recent 
disaster role, we Have reached the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Local office personnel should have more training 
in civil defense and all local office personnel should 
complete first-aid courses as soon as possible. 

2. Because of the basic purposes of the Employment 
Security program, our trained staffs can help im- 
measurably in any disaster situation. Our functions 
and responsibilities and our knowledge of the com- 
munity make a local office a valuable rallying point 
in the area it serves. 

3. The Employment Service again proved its worth 
as a community agency, fulfilling some of the urgent 
needs of its citizens, not only in the normal channel- 
ing of workers to jobs, but through use of its facilities 
by all groups during a sudden disaster. The value of 
a public employment office to the community is not 
measured solely by the number of placements made. 

4. Employers, workers, agencies, government and 
others in Worcester have shown their confidence in 
the Worcester office, and its interviewers and clerks 
have responded by doing all that was required, ex- 
pected or hoped for by management. This confi- 
dence, we believe, has been building up over a period 
of years during which we have participated in numer- 
ous community activities. 


xk *& 


We are confident that the small part played by 
the Worcester office of the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security in the rehabilitation of this 
community has shown that we are prepared to per- 
form our duty in any similar or greater crisis that may 
occur. We hope the lessons we were forced to learn 
in this emergency may be of some assistance to other 
local offices—should disaster strike their areas. 
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The people shown here took part in an appeal hearing in Phoenix. The tripartite appeal panel members are at the head 


of the table. 


TRIPARTITE APPEAL TRIBUNAL 


By HENRY M. HAAS 


Adjudication Officer, Employment Security Commission of Arizona 


HE tripartite tribunal, established by the employ- 
‘Low security act of Arizona, is an adaptation of 

the system utilized for many years in resolving 
controversies in the labor-management field. It 
incorporates the idea of equal representation from 
labor and management, with the nonpartisan third 
party providing a balancing influence toward an 
equitable decision. The tripartite system has been 
utilized by the Arizona agency since the inception of 
the program in handling lower level appeals. 

The employment security act of Arizona, imple- 
mented by commission regulations, grants authority 
to the Employment Security Commission to establish 
one or more tribunals in each county of the State to 
hear and decide disputed claims. This statutory 
authority has led to the establishment of tribunal 
panels in 17 population centers where appeals arise, 
and where there are facilities available for hearings. 

The statute requires that the commission appoint a 
salaried examiner, in accordance with merit-system 
requirements, to serve as chairman of the tribunal, 
together with a representative of employers and a 
representative of employees. The latter two members 
are paid on a fee basis of not more than $20 for each 
session. 
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In areas of less than 5,000 people, the commission 
endeavors to keep a roster of three active members on 
both the employer and the employee panels. In 
larger population centers more members are needed. 
Phoenix, our largest city, has 10 employer members 
and 11 employee members; Tucson, our second larg- 
est city, has 6 members on each panel. The members 
are called for service in rotation, and are usually 
notified by telephone by the local office manager at 
least 7 days in advance of a hearing; subsequently, the 
notification is confirmed by letter. 


Selecting the Tribunal Members 


The members are appointed by the commission for 
an indefinite period of service. Many of our panel 
members have been on the tribunal since the begin- 
ning of the program. Members are recommended for 
appointment by agency personnel and by organized 
groups, such as labor unions and employer associations. 
The commission selects the proposed members on the 
basis of their standing in the group which they will 
represent. Considerable effort is expended to obtain 
the outstanding business and labor leaders in the com- 
munity. We have found that the type of individuals 
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we desire are usually willing to become members and 
to cooperate with the agency to the fullest extent. 

The responsibility for arranging for the attendance 
of members of the tribunal at hearings has been 
delegated to the chairman, known in the Arizona 
agency as the adjudication officer. Through the 
local office managers in each locality, he arranges for 
the panels to meet at the required times. 

The clerical work and correspondence connected 
with lower level appeals is handled by the appeals 
section of the agency. The personnel in this section 
do the required docketing, scheduling, transmitting of 
notices, stenciling of decisions, and transmitting them 
to interested parties. Preparations for hearings by 
the three-man tribunal are almost identical with the 
preparations necessary for hearings in any other type 
of case, except that arrangements must be made in 
advance to insure the attendance of members of the 
panel at the time and place of the hearings. In the 
larger population areas, tribunals hold from 4 to 6 
hearings during a session. 


Conducting the Hearings 


When the panel has assembled at the required time, 
the interested parties are introduced to each member 
of the panel and are afforded an opportunity to raise 
objections to any member present to hear the case. 
If their objections are valid, the chairman will dis- 
qualify the member or members who are challenged. 
The Employment Security Commission has authorized 
the disqualification of members from service under 
the following conditions: 

1. If the member of the tribunal is an official of the 
union of which the claimant in the case is a member, 
and 

2. If the claimant has been an employee of a mem- 
ber of the tribunal since the beginning of the claim- 
ant’s current base period. 

In practice, challenges have been practically non- 
existent, but on frequent occasions it has been neces- 
sary for the chairman to disqualify a member of the 
panel who is found to be in one of the groups men- 
tioned. In this situation, the commission regulations 
authorize the tribunal to proceed with the hearing 
with only two members present, if the interested par- 
ties raise no objection to such procedure. 


When the tribunal members have been accepted by 
the interested parties, the chairman introduces the 
evidence from the record, tracing the history of the 
case from the filing of the initial claim. Usually this 
background review is the first knowledge that the 
employer and employee members have of the case. 
Then the interested parties are questioned, first by the 
chairman and then by the tribunal members. After 
the members of the tribunal have obtained the in- 
formation they require, and all parties have been 
given an opportunity for direct testimony and cross- 
examination of all witnesses present, the interested 
parties are excused from the hearing room. The 
tribunal then discusses the evidence in the case and the 
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statutory provisions involved. After the discussion, 
the chairman informally polls the tribunal member: 
on whether they wish to affirm, reverse, or modify 
the determination in question. Each member of the 
tribunal signs a decision slip, recording his opinion 
as to the proper disposition of the case. 

Following the hearing, the tribunal members are 
released, and the chairman prepares a formal decision 
to be mailed to the interested parties. This decision 
contains a full statement of the case history, findings of 
fact, conclusions of law, and decision. In the event of 
a dissenting opinion, the specific objections of the 
dissenting member are included as part of the forma! 
decision. 


Any decision of the tribunal which is not unanimous 
may be appealed, as a matter of right, to the Em- 
ployment Security Commission. A unanimous deci- 
sion similarly may be appealed by the deputy whose 
determination has been reversed. Claimants or em- 
ployers objecting to a unanimous decision of the 
tribunal may file application for leave to appeal, 
and the commission, at its discretion, may or may 
not allow the application. 


Limitations on Jurisdiction of Tripartite Tribunals 


The Arizona Employment Security Commission has 
not delegated to the appeal tribunal the authority 
to hear and decide cases involving tax questions. 
Status cases and experience-rating appeals are heard 
by a special hearing officer appointed by the Commis- 
sion. The theory behind the exclusion of such cases 
is that the character of the evidence taken and the 
necessarily technical nature of the decision would 
require a greater familiarity with the act than normal- 
ly could be expected from laymen. 


The tripartite tribunal does not function in inter- 
state cases, since the only action required by the 
agent State is the obtaining of evidence for use by the 
liable State. This function is performed by the 
adjudication officer. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the System 


The operation of the tribunal system in Arizona 
has created statewide community participation in the 
employment security program. After their selection 
by the commission, the members of the tribunal are 
instructed by agency personnel, through personal 
contact and printed informational material, on the 
operation of the agency under the statutory provisions. 
Since these individuals are leaders in their own com- 
munities, this information reaches a number of groups 
who otherwise would have little knowledge of the 
operation of the law. Almost invariably we have 
been successful in arousing enthusiasm for our pro- 
gram among the members of the appeal tribunal 
panel. This practice has created a valuable tool in 
our public-relations program. Through the members 


(Continued on page 15) 
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To Answer the Need For Information .. . 


Georgia Surveys Its Labor Markets 


By MARIA M. MALLET 
Assistant Chief, Reports and Analysis Section 


Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor 


HE urgent demand for information, interpretation, 
fee analysis from industries and organizations, 

both public and private, which are planning and 
guiding a dynamic economic expansion has resulted 
in the necessary development of a specialized and very 
active area labor market program in the Georgia 
agency. It is in answer to an urgent need for more 
organized basic information on local communities by 
individuals and organizations who ordinarily furnish 
the leadership in an industrial development program. 
Much of the material is available only in this agency 
and had never been fully utilized in this respect. This 
is a region and a time of rapid changes, shifts in popu- 
lation, and industrial expansion coordinated with 
agricultural development and modernization. Rap- 
idly increasing mechanization of farms, consolidation 
of small farm units, and diversification of crops have 
resulted in declining; requirements for full-time farm- 
workers and made available for industrial employment 
an increasing supply of labor. The accumulation and 
analysis of data on these and related subjects are 
inherent in the employment security program, and the 
dissemination and full utilization of this wealth of in- 
formation is our responsibility and opportunity. 

One of the basic and more important aspects of the 
employment security program is the development of 
local labor-market information. This is essential not 
only for effective operation of the Employment Service 
but also for intelligent community planning for 
economic development. This information includes, 
among other things, the trends and levels of employ- 
ment in various industries and occupations; activities 
that are declining and those that are expanding; the 
number and characteristics of workers who are avail- 
able for staffing new or expanding industries; the 
number and characteristics of unemployed workers; 
the requirements of jobs; community practices with 
respect to employment of various population groups; 
local wage rates; training needs; and community facil- 
ities to accommodate or attract additional workers. 

In an area where year-round climatic conditions are 
favorable, natural resources are abundant, transpor- 
tation facilities and other public utilities are highly 
developed, the prime consideration for new or expand- 
ing industries is labor supply and its characteristics. 
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The current trend toward dispersal of industry into 
areas of labor supply rather than further concentra- 
tion in overcrowded centers is the result of the recog- 
nition of very real economic and sociological factors 
and will therefore continue. 

Recognizing that the importance and the urgency 
of the demand for labor-market information can 
hardly be overestimated, we assume our responsibility 
for supplying it. The methods and techniques for 
organizing and presenting the facts are still in a pio- 
neer stage of development. However, experience is 
teaching us some of the fundamental requirements. 
It is essential to understand that the study of each 
locality must be approached on an individual basis. 
There is wide variation in the characteristics of dif- 
ferent communities even within the same State. In 
Georgia the range is from the highly complex and 
rapidly growing Atlanta area, and other large towns, 
to very small agricultural communities with a mini- 
mum of trade and service establishments and no indus- 
trial employment. While the techniques developed 
in the ES-219 Labor Market Report Program may 
be used as a foundation, they must be departed from 
and enlarged upon to the extent necessary to make 
the presentation understandable and of maximum 
value to the public and to users who are neither stat- 
isticians nor technicians. No set pattern of techniques 
and rules has been designed to meet all situations, and 
there is, of course, no substitute for alertness, sound 
judgment, and reliable knowledge of the local 
community. 

There are three principal phases in the preparation 
of an area labor-market report. The first is the 
accumulation of all available data relating to the 
community. There is a wide variety of source mate- 
rial: The ES office serving the area with records of job 
applicants, unemployment insurance claimants, estab- 
lishments covered by unemployment insurance, and 
employment levels by industry, occupational data 
wage levels and rates, recruitment experience, etc.; 
census data on population and its characteristics, labor 
force, employment, farm activities, and labor, etc.; 
newspaper clippings on current and proposed de- 
velopments; and many publications of Government 
agencies, local and State chambers of commerce, and 
other organizations. 
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A new plant of Talon, Inc., located in Cleveland, Ga. 


The second step is a personal visit to the community, 
if no labor market analyst is stationed there, by the 
analyst preparing the report. This visit is essential. 
In no other way can we get the “‘feel’’ of the commu- 
nity. We must know whether or not the general local 
sentiment is receptive to new industry—whether it is 
enthusiastic or only lukewarm. It is important to 
know what type of industry local leaders wish to at- 
tract and believe the community can staff. The em- 
ployment and commuting patterns must be analyzed. 
Many items of local data must be ascertained or veri- 
fied: Housing and other community facilities, power 
and water supplies and resources, migration and com- 
muting trends, penetration of women into the labor 
force, characteristics of the employed and the unem- 
ployed, rate of new entrants into the labor force, agri- 
cultural labor trends, and distinguishing local char- 
acteristics. 

The third phase, writing the report, is the vital one. 
Proper organization and presentation of material 
cannot be overemphasized. At this point an objective 
analyst will have enough information to form reliable 
conclusions which he must express clearly and con- 
cisely. Topics which should be covered in the report 
are: 

1. The area included must be specifically defined. 
The first problem encountered is what to include. 
This may be fairly obvious in a highly centralized 
urban area, but in a rural section, where small towns 
are only a few miles apart and considerable com- 
muting is practiced, it becomes more difficult. There 
are 159 counties in Georgia, county seats are generally 
about 20 to 30 miles apart, and daily commuting to 
employment at some distance is common. Statistical 
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Labor-market information supplied-by the Georgia State Employment 
Service helps employers locate their plants in areas where labor supply and community facilities are adequate. 


data are available on a county basis and the problem 
is the selection of adjoining counties with a common 
economic pattern. The area should be described fully 
and the population level, trend, and characteristics 
thoroughly analyzed. 

2. The agricultural situation and trend in farm 
employment must be examined. 

3. Nonfarm employment levels and trends must be 
presented in as much detail as their complexity, or 
lack of it, warrants. 

4. Labor-supply analysis must be adequate—as 
complete as possible. In Georgia the more important 
factors usually are: The trend from farm to industrial 
employment or outmigration where nonfarm oppor- 
tunity is limited; a low ratio of female penetration 
into the labor force; the availability of youths entering 
the labor market and their tendency to outmigrate 
from areas with static employment levels; the existing 
patterns of commuting or migrating to employment. 
Recent recruitment experiences should be described. 

5. Community facilities must be listed and de- 
scribed. These items need not be discussed at length 
but should be presented in some detail, particularly 
with respect to those which directly affect living con- 
ditions and the labor force. 

These general topics may be broken down further 
into subsections according to the relative importance 
of the subjects which should be discussed under each 
and the stage of development and complexity of the 
area. 

In order to administer a program of this scope 
successfully, the responsibility for it must be central- 
ized. It must be planned, directed, and scheduled 
consistently. Leadership must be provided in devel- 
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yping techniques and in insuring adequate and proper 
itilization of the material. The reports must be 
‘dited for accuracy, consistency, completeness, and 
reliability. Their format and reproduction should be 
is attractive as possible, within practical limits. 
Their distribution should be controlled from the cen- 
ral point, with each local office receiving sufficient 
copies and guidance to assure their maximum use and 
the best possible benefit-from this program. 

In addition to the formal reports prepared for 
distribution, basic information is available to answer 
specific questions in cases where a complete report is 
not required. 

In Georgia, responsibility for the program is as- 
signed to the reports and analysis section of the 
central administrative office. The individual reports 
are prepared by the five labor-market analysts located 
in the larger local offices or occasionally by a local 
office manager. They are then sent to the R and A 
section for editing, reproducing, and distribution. 

This service was not originally planned by the agency 
but it became necessary because of an urgent and con- 
tinued demand for the information. Each of the ap- 
proximately 50 studies formally released during the 
past 2 years has been made in answer to a specific re- 
quest from the community. The response from the 
communities surveyed and other users of the studies has 
been most gratifying. They have been used by local 
chambers of commerce and other civic organizations, 
industrial firms planning expansion or new plants, 
industrial development boards, the State chamber of 
commerce, industrial agents of railroads and power 
companies, plant location engineers representing 
many out-of-State firms, smaller community banks, 
industrial departments of the large banks, and other 
private and public agencies, as well as individual 
employers. 

It is essential that the person directing this program 
maintain constant liaison with these groups in order to 
keep informed on current developments, be assured 
we are presenting the most useful data and analysis 
possible, and to evaluate the progress of the program. 
Questions of interpretation and elaboration on certain 
items frequently arise so that a followup is necessary if 
proper use is to be made of the material available. 

The local employment service office plays a large 
part in this program. The manager, or other desig- 
nated person, assists in gathering and analyzing the 
data. He maintains contact with local interested 
parties and distributes the reports. When an em- 
ployer decides to locate in the community or to expand 
his plant already there, he need only ask and the local 
office will follow through with a more specific survey 
to determine the availability of certain types of workers 
for his particular industry. With the working rela- 
tionship between the employment service office and 
the employer firmly and soundly established, applica- 
tion taking, testing, referral, and placement by the 
local office naturally follow. The Employment 
Service has done its part in the economic develop- 
ment of the community. 
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TRIPARTITE APPEAL TRIBUNAL 

(Continued from page 12) 
of our panels, we have access to numerous groups to 
explain our problems and obtain public approval. 
The members in these groups are champions of our 
cause, and because of their positions of leadership are 
able to assist us effectively in our public relations. 

The interested parties who appear before the three- 
man panel are favorably impressed by the fact that 
they are given an opportunity to present their evi- 
dence to a group rather than to an individual hearing 
officer. In most cases, claimants and employers 
recognize that their cases are being heard and de- 
cided by at least two members who are residents of 
their home community, and not by some outsider who 
is not familiar with local problems. 

Referees from other States and officials who have 
made inquiries regarding the operation of the tripartite 
tribunal usually raise several points which they feel 
might interfere with the effective operation of the 
tripartite tribunal system. The most important is 
that the functions of the tripartite tribunal would 
cause unnecessary administrative delays in holding 
the hearings and issuing the decisions. In practice, 
we have found that the system has not materially 
affected our time lapse nor placed an undue burden of 
administration on the appeals section. The only 
functions which are peculiar to the tribunal system, 
as compared with the usual one-man hearing pro- 
cedure, are the arrangements for the attendance of 
tribunal members and the discussion of the case follow- 
ing the hearing. We have found that the hearings 
themselves usually last approximately 30 minutes. 
The time consumed is not materially greater than for 
single-member hearings in interstate cases. 

Another question frequently raised about the 
operation of the program is the ability of the chair- 
man to obtain an agreement among the members of 
the tribunal as to the decision itself. We have found 
that, despite the different viewpoints of employee 
and employer representatives, they are almost invari- 
ably able to reconcile their differences when con- 
fronted with a specific case where the evidence and 
the statutory provisions are presented properly. The 
chairman’s success in reconciling these differences is 
largely due to the caliber of the individuals selected 
by the commission. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, there 
were only 23 dissenting opinions out of 390 cases dis- 
posed of during the fiscal year. This is approximately 
one out of every 17 cases heard and decided. Of the 
23 decisions where dissents were filed, only 11 were 
appealed to the higher authority. 

It is the opinion of the writer that the advantages 
to be gained by the use of the tripartite appeal 
tribunal greatly outweigh the minor inconveniences 
peculiar to the system. Such advantages as com- 
munity participation and improved public relations, 
as well as the quality of the decisions rendered, estab- 
lish this procedure as a valuable and continuing 
adjunct to the Arizona employment security program. 
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Disability and Dollars: 


An Investment Prospectus 


OUR years ago a 28-year-old girl sat in her wheel- 
Fcnair and watched a new day begin, convinced 

that it would be just like the thousands of other 
days that had piled up pointlessly, uselessly behind her. 
A victim of polio at 7, she had led a cripple’s life for 21 
years. She could move about in her wheelchair, she 
could even stand and walk a little with an unsteady 
gait on her crutches. One arm was practically free of 
paralysis, the other only partially affected. But she 
had learned from bitter trial that she was homebound, 
for, once outside the house, she could not negotiate a 
step, climb a curb, or overcome the other obstacles of 
getting about in acity. She had given up trying. 

But this was a different day, unlike those in that 
long, bleak past. This was the day when she found 
herself suddenly in a new world, where brisk, efficient 
and friendly people talked about muscle reeducation, 
gait training, activities of daily living. But mostly 
they talked about her future—a subject she long ago 
had ceased to think about. She was in a strange new 
world indeed, for she was in one of this country’s 
foremost rehabilitation centers. From a chance dis- 
cussion with a welfare worker and later conversations 
with a rehabilitation-counselor, she had unknowingly 
set in motion a chain of events which were to alter her 
life completely. 

Four months later she was discharged—but she felt 
a “graduate,” for now she was prepared to go forth 
into the world of work. Now she could beat the 
traffic light when she crossed the street, climb the curb 
on the other side, mount the steps, and move about on 
her own. She could do the other things needed to 
care for herself. And most of all, she was ready to go 
after a job. 

Next came 6 months of secretarial training, which 
she completed with excellent grades. Then the care- 
ful placement counseling paid off in the form of a job 
which was just right. 

Today, after more than 3 years of work, she still 
holds the same job, has had two raises, has not been 
late or absent 1 day. And somehow, those 21 lost 
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years seem unreal, like a chapter out of someone else’s 
life, for this girl has passed out of the shadowy world 
of the shut-in and found a new life in the world of 
activity, independence, and work. 

Did it pay to serve this handicapped young woman? 
Ask the girl, ask the mother and father, or the brother, 
and the answer will be a resounding “yes!” The 
lives of all four had been bent to the demands of the 
crippled daughter. The father and mother had 
worked, a few hours each day, to bring in money and 
still keep someone at home with the crippled daughter 
at all times. The young brother had gone to work at 
an early age. There had been no real home, for 
everything had to be adjusted to the problem of 
caring for a helpless invalid. 

But today the father, son, and daughter work a 
regular day at regular jobs. The mother is at home, 
doing the thing she loves best—making a home for her 
family. And this family, which had skated along the 
edge of complete collapse, today is proud to say that 
they are paying as much in income taxes as their 
neighbors. 


Two Million Should Be Reclaimed 


If this one girl and her family were a rare instance of 
unnecessary human misery and wasted ability, we 
could all be more patient with ourselves and society. 
But the fact is that there are many thousands—an 
estimated 2 million, in fact—in this country right now 
who could be reclaimed from the inactivity to which 
a serious injury or illness has consigned them. The 
knowledge and skill to do it are available, yet we are 
restoring only about one-fourth of the 250,000 who 
become new candidates for rehabilitation each year, 
with no provision for reducing the tremendous 
backlog. 

There are several reasons for this, of course. But 
probably the dominant reason is the fact that too few 
of our fellow citizens actually realize just what can be 
done to bring these disabled people back into the 
world of the working. The President’s Committee on 
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Employment of the Physically Handicapped has done 
a yeoman job in this educational campaign to bring 
the facts to a constantly wider audience. The pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation, the State employ- 
ment services, and many voluntary groups have 
worked hard to bring the message to more and more 
people. Yet all of us are still confronted with the fact 
that most of the people in our country have not yet 
grasped the facts sufficiently to adopt an aggressive 
stand for a progressive program to deal with disa- 
bility among their neighbors. 

We know that we do not have to write off these 
thousands of disabled people as losses, that many of 
them can come back if we are willing to put to work 
the talent and the techniques which our society has 
already developed. But how far they come back— 
and, in fact, whether many of them will come back 
at all—depends largely on how deeply we are dedi- 
cated to the philosophy of serving them. Rehabilita- 
tion does not just happen; it results from the hard 
work, the intelligent planning and the perseverance of 
thousands of men and women who believe deeply that 
“It’s Good Business to Serve the Handicapped.” 

Those of us who serve as public employees have a 
special obligation to understand the economics of 
serving disabled people, for we have a duty to explain 
to the taxpayers of this country the full facts about 
how their money is being used and should be used. 

Counselors of the State rehabilitation and the State 
employment services, as well as welfare workers, hos- 
pital staff members, and others should be in a position 
to explain the full impact which disabling conditions 
have on the economic fabric of our cities, States, and 
Nation. We know, for example, that the Nation paid, 
during the year ended April 30, 1953, more than $430 
million for the support of disabled persons on public 
assistance rolls. Involved at any one time are about 
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Like the young woman in this article, 
Mrs. Leona Hill, of Takoma Park, Md., 
wasi'disabled for years as a result of 
polio. Then vocational neunnetion 
came fo her assistance. Today she has 
a job as office manager of a construction 
firm and her family of five children is 
reunited. 


144,000 disabled parents whose 378,000 needy children 
are assisted through the program of aid to dependent 
children; 170,000 receiving aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled; 98,000 receiving aid to the blind; 
and 182,000 disabled recipients of general assistance.’ 

Among these disabled men and women are thou- 
sands who could be rehabilitated. No one knows the 
exact number, of course; while many are beyond the 
help that the rehabilitation agencies or any other 
groups can give, still our actual experience proves that 
there are thousands who could be restored if the 
services could be provided, with a saving in public 
funds that would reach into the millions. 

In the hospitals and similar institutions of this country 
are other thousands, now disabled and despondent, 
who could leave their hospital beds and wheelchairs 
to return to active, self-supporting lives if they had 
the chance rehabilitation could give them. Public 
hospitals, having so predominantly a chronic-disease 
patient load, are confronted with a mounting problem 
as the spiraling effects of longer life and more ad- 
vanced age produce a constantly higher ratio of 
patients with chronic conditions. Leading authorities 
in medicine and hospital management have warned 
that we cannot expect to build and staff enough 
hospitals to solve the problem. The only reliable 
answer today is an expanded attack on disability 
through rehabilitation, to return more of these patients 
to their homes and to restore many of them to jobs. 
The alternative will be a crushing public expense. 

County officials seeking a solution to the problems 
of overcrowded and underfinanced homes for the poor 
should know about the experience of one such home. 
The county home at Woodville, Pa., and its hospital 
infirmary at nearby Mayview faced many of the same 





1 Social Security Bulletin, vol. 16, No. 7, Fuly 1953, p. 24. 
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problems as similar institutions, and operated in much 
the same manner, until the officials and a local doctor 
decided something should be done above the fur- 
nishing of minimum care. Beginning in a small way, 
they started a trial program of physical rehabilitation 
to see whether any of the residents might respond to 
modern rehabilitation techniques, with particular 
attention to the older persons, many of whom had 
been there for years. The initial results were so en- 
couraging that the rehabilitation work was made a 
standard part of the institution’s program. Other 
agencies in a position to help cooperated. Four years 
after the program was launched, the results were 
tabulated and published. They read like this: Of 
the 400 cases brought into the rehabilitation program, 
25 percent had been restored to the point where they 
left the institution and secured jobs. Another 25 per- 
cent had returned to their own homes, some of them 
able to work part time, others able to care for them- 
selves. A similar number had progressed to the point 
where they could look after their own needs in the 
county home, and no longer required nursing and 
attendant care. A final group of 25 percent derived 
no noticeable benefit. 


One Step Further Needed 


Looking at these experiences—in county homes, 
in hospitals, on public assistance rolls—the responsible 
citizen or public official can very well ask: Have 
we let a philosophy accumulate, intentionally or 
not, which is defeating our real purpose? Have we, 
intentionally or not, accepted institutional care or 
relief as the end goal for these disabled people? Is 
it more sound, socially and in actual dollars and 
cents, to give them the shelter of such public care 
or to go the one step further that is needed to put 
them back on their feet? 

I have faith in the answer which the American 
citizens and their officials will give, once they under- 
stand the question clearly. The ultimate goal 
which most of these disabled people seek is self- 
support, self-respect, and independence. We need to 
understand that the solution lies not in the bare 
sustenance of life but in the creation of a climate 
in which the initiative of the individual, the re- 
sources of our public and voluntary programs, and the 
understanding of the community are welded into a 
common determination to give every person his 
chance to live again—fully and productively. 

Until we can find some panacea by which the 
crippling diseases and the maiming accidents can be 
eliminated, we must be prepared to see additional 
thousands of our people struck down and forced onto 
public assistance rolls and into institutions. Yet it 
does not follow that we must accept the consequences 
as inevitable. We can, through vocational reha- 
bilitation, through the public employraent services 
and other established public and private programs, 
strike back. 

Just as the techniques of rehabilitation must en- 
compass the skills of many professional and technical 
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groups, sO must it operate within the framework of the 
community. The pattern of severe disability as it 
follows its course in the life of the community needs 
to be understood more fully. The diagnosis may at 
first reflect only the personal tragedy in one life. 
However, in the wake of this individual case, there 
usually appears a procession of the byproducts of 
disability, seldom recognized in their relation to 
each other but all of them having their genesis in 
the physical impairment of one person. Disablement 
is followed by loss of job, income, and savings. As 
standards of living go down, emotional stress goes up. 
Other ills, physical or psychogenic, emerge in the 
family to complicate the initial disability. Under 
the weight of these problems, the family, as a self- 
sufficient unit, begins to break down. Children de- 
prived of the love and guidance of their parents find 
substitutes elsewhere—and society calls it delin- 
quency. When the situation finally overwhelms the 
group, then welfare and other public agencies must 
take over another case. The snowballing difficulties 
of one disabled person, too long neglected, now occupy 
the attention of several public agencies and con- 
sume a share of the funds of all the taxpayers in the 
community. 

Cases like this pile up in the office of practically 
every welfare agency in the country. The actual 
dollars-and-cents costs of these disabling conditions, 
in all their ramifications, will never be tabulated. 
We cannot cope with the problem in its several 
manifestations, but we can go back to the source 
—the disability—and start from there. 

To do this, the citizens who make possible our 
public and private agencies must understand, must 
fully believe, that the wisest course is to attack 
these problems at the source when disability appears. 
They must preach the gospel that the soundest invest- 
ment a community can make is to provide the re- 
habilitation services, the selective placement and the 
other constructive helps needed to prevent prolonged 
disability. 

We know that it pays, in terms of the dollars by 
which we measure most enterprises. We know, too, 
that in serving the disabled and the community, we 
are earning another kind of dividend for ourselves— 
the deep and rewarding satisfaction that comes from 
serving people. It is a kind of dividend which car- 
ries no dollar sign, but it gives us strength, courage, 
and direction—prize commodities in anyone’s life. 

President Eisenhower spoke these thoughts when 
he addressed the American Red Cross in Washington 
in June of this year: ‘‘There is no satisfaction in life 
except as it is experienced through people. People 
constitute the one great important factor in all human 
existence, and it is our relationships to those people 
that make satisfactions for ourselves. . . . Anything 
in this life would pall if an individual had to ex- 
perience it all alone. . . . The self-satisfaction that 
comes from service performed, I am quite certain, 
will be the nearest to Heaven we will ever get on this 
earth.” 
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THAT 
FIRST 
JOB 


By ELIZABETH H. PAMPLIN 
Counselor, Florida State Employment Service 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


scary feeling underneath. Moreover, as the year 

progresses and graduation gets closer and closer, 
the scary feeling increases. John knows through 
countless social pressures that he is expected to prove 
he is a man by getting a good job. He looks at suc- 
cessful men he knows and measures himself against 
them. Butterflies come in his stomach and panic 
threatens, though he will never admit it and often 
covers with a flippant attitude. He needs help 
badly. In extreme cases where he cannot measure 
up to what is expected of him, the result can be as 
serious as that recounted in a recent newspaper 
article, when a pre-med student was reported to have 
taken his life because he believed he could not make 
the grade. 

John’s first years out of school, his failure or success 
in securing a job acceptable to himself and his friends 
may have less tragic but nevertheless serious results. 
The counselor can be of real assistance to John, 
helping him to clear up his confusion and getting 
his feet firmly on the road to a goal. 

The fully counseled youth has already conquered 
his greatest problem when he has made a wise voca- 
tional decision, but it can be he doesn’t realize that 
fact. The tangible thing he is reaching for is the 
job with its pay and prestige. 

Most normal young counselees can be placed by 
the usual methods. The counselor’s responsibility 
increases with the youth’s problems. John must see 
in his first job a step to his eventual goal. The coun- 
selor will work to that end. 


Je is a senior! It’s wonderful but there is a 
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Carol, a high-school senior discusses her vocational problems 
with Elizabeth Pamplin, counselor in the FSES office in Fort 
Lauderdale. 


The counselor’s skill in translating a vocational 
plan into a short informative statement which makes 
sense to the placement department, and the correct 
coding of the application card, provide the basis of 
successful placement of all counselees. But, in the 
youth program, this is especially important because 
the code on which selection will be made is based on 
so many other factors than work history—the factor 
habitually regarded as the decisive one. Therefore, 
unless the selection and placement interviewers 
clearly understand the plan and find it reasonable, 
they may be apt to overlook a young counselee. It 
follows that the closest cooperation and understand- 
ing should be maintained between counselor and 
selection and referral interviewers, and employer- 
relations representatives. 

If no special problems exist after the vocational plan 
is decided upon, a periodic check to see if placement 
has been made or a check upon progress in the job or 
in training are usually sufficient. A surprising num- 
ber of these young people, once they know what they 
want to do, will find jobs or training courses through 
their own efforts or the efforts of family or friends. 
However, many of these initial placements cannot be 
regarded as final, either because the chance of ad- 
vancement is limited or the placement was related to, 
but not in, the main path. The counselor may then 
have a responsibility extending over many months. 

Take Bill. Bill had definite mechanical aptitudes 
and interests and decided he would like to become a 
machinist or an office-machine serviceman. In this 
small resort town such training was seldom, though 
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Maxine at work in the bookkeeping department of a local bank. 
Since she could not attend college, she decided during counsel- 
ing to use her high intelligence and verbal aptitude in bankwork. 


occasionally, offered. Bill went to work in an as- 
sembly plant, operating a drill press. There was 
little chance to learn more than the operation of sim- 
ple machines, but as an initial placement it was as 
closely related as could be expected. Some 7 months 
later an office-machine dealer offered to train a repair- 
man and a machine shop offered a machinist ap- 
prenticeship. Appointments, after working hours, 
were made for Bill and his interests and aptitudes ex- 
plained to the employers. He has been working with 
satisfaction for several months for the business- 
machine concern. 

If placement is delayed, the reason must be found. 
Perhaps it is a new counseling problem such as inabil- 
ity of the young person to sell himself. Maybe the 
trouble arises because the selection interviewer does 
not find the plan or code clear and reasonable. It 
may be that there has been a lack of suitable job open- 
ings and a job must be solicited. 

If a further counseling problem has come up, re- 
ferral by the counselor may be necessary either to 
give the counselee help in applying for the job or 
because the employer should be given special informa- 
tion about the young applicant. If a job is solicited, 
any special information will be given then and the 
referral can be handled in the usual manner. How- 
ever, it often proves effective if the employer sees on 
the referral card the name and perhaps a note from 
the person who solicited the job. 

It is often best for the counselor to do the soliciting 
after consultation with the placement and the em- 
ployer-relations departments. His alertness in notic- 
ing entry jobs with nonentry requirements and in 
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Repair of business machines was Bill’s choice of a vocation. 
Here he is being instructed in repair of a typewriter. 


securing the elimination of these nonessentials is at all 
times a great means of increasing job openings for 
youth. Whether or not the solicitation is by tele- 
phone depends on both the counselor and the em- 
ployer. I know an effective counselor who does all 
solicitation over the telephone. How well the em- 
ployer is known, how much respect he has for the 
counselor’s opinion, his personality, the ability of the 
counselor to use the telephone effectively, and the 
number of points it is necessary to cover will de- 
termine whether or not the telephone method of 
solicitation is wise. 

It is the counselor’s responsibility to be aware of all 
job orders in the local office. In the Fort Lauderdale 
office which serves a population of 40,000, a very 
helpful practice is to place a carbon copy of each order 
on the counselor’s desk. Thus job possibilities for 
inexperienced handicapped youths which may have 
escaped other staff members may be recognized by the 
counselor. However, conditions may make this 
method difficult in large offices. 

The manager is naturally responsible for overall 
cooperation in the youth program. His distribution 
of workloads can free the counselor for effective work 
and his enthusiasm can stimulate all others to alert 
helpfulness. The counselor by his own attitude can 
induce eager cooperation among staff members. 
Thus, if suggestions of other staff members are wel- 
comed, if successes are shared, if all are made to feel it 
is a joint venture in a worthwhile work, then many 
more successful placements can be made through 
normal channels and only the most unusual ones will 
need the special attention of the counselor. 
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97-Percent Approval Recorded a 





Employment Security 


By SIDNEY PONE 


Supervisor, Special Investigation Section 


Oklahoma Employment Security Commission 


N JULY 1950, a progam was started in Oklahoma 
to determine what employers throughout the 
State thought of the employment security system; 

to learn what phases are most criticized; and to find 
out the reasons for the criticisms. Other objectives 
of the program were to explain, as simply and com- 
pletely as possible, any phase of the employment 
security program on which employers were un- 
informed, and to answer, to the fullest possible ex- 
tent, any critical opinions which employers might 
have. 

The method of operation for this program was to 
select employers throughout the State on the basis of 
a sample of the firms in the major activities in major 
cities and towns. A number of employers were con- 
tacted specifically for the discussion of a criticism or 
problem which had come to the attention of the agency 
through such sources as the local offices, the contri- 
butions field staff, or in letters from employers. 
Contacts were made by two experienced members of 
the special investigation staff who devoted about 50 
percent of their time to the employer opinion poll. 

Interviews were conducted with employers on an 
informal basis. The investigators identified them- 
selves as representatives from the executive director’s 
office who were calling on the employer to learn if he 
had any particular problem or criticism, or if he 
desired specific information with regard to the com- 
mission’s activities. In order to achieve maximum 
benefit from these employer visits, it was necessary to 
obtain the employer’s opinion with regard to such 
phases of the employment security operations as place- 
ment activities, contributions collections, claims tak- 
ing, claims determination, and benefit payments. 
No questionnaire forms were given to employers, nor 
were notes recorded during the interview. However, 
after the interview and while the information was 
still fresh in his mind, the investigator recorded the 
employer’s opinions. 

Since the subjects discussed were pertinent to the 
majority of the employers interviewed, results were 
gratifying. If an employer appeared to be in a re- 
sistive mood, our interview was cut short. In most 
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cases, however, employers seemed pleased that we 
should be interested in their opinions. Discussions 
were often lively and interesting, since employers had 
an opportunity to express their opinions. They also 
got information concerning phases of the program 
which many of them had previously known only 
through contribution forms and benefit determinations, 


Some employers commented that it was pleasant to 
find an agency of Government asking for their ideas 
concerning the law and which made an effort to ex- 
plain the agency operations and regulations in lan- 
guage the layman could understand. 


In the 2-year period from July 1950 through July 
1952, 1,500 employer visits were made under this pro- 
gram. On the general question whether employment 
service and unemployment insurance programs were 
needed in the State, 97 percent believed they were 
and only 3 percent were of the opinion the programs 
were not needed. Asked about our agency’s admin- 
istration of the benefit provisions of the law, 97 percent 
replied that it was satisfactory, and 3 percent be- 
lieved that it was not. In cities where our agency 
has a local office, employers were invited to evaluate 
its service to the community in its job-placement 
activities; 96 percent said that it did an adequate job. 

On the question of whether most claimants were 
entitled to benefits when unemployed, 88 percent of 
the employers thought they were while 12 percent of 
the employers thought otherwise. In this matter of 
claimants being entitled to benefits, most of the com- 
ments concerned situations where the claimant left 
his work for reasons that were not considered satis- 
factory to the employer. When the provisions of the 
law were explained, it was found that many employers 
had not been familiar with the various disqualifica- 
tions measures. Only 60 percent knew that claimants 
may be disqualified for voluntarily quitting without 
good cause, discharged for misconduct, or for failing 
to accept a suitable job. Only 45 percent were aware 
that a claimant must be able and available for work 
in order to receive benefits, and only 25 percent knew 
that claimants received varying amounts of weekly 
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benefits and for varying periods of time based on 
previous earnings. 

With regard to the method by which the employer’s 
tax is computed, 60 percent of the employers were 
aware of one of the factors used—the individual em- 
ployer’s benefit wage ratio and his past 3 years’ ex- 
perience in turnover—but only 37 percent knew that 
another factor was also used in this computation— 
the State experience factor. 

Employers were asked if they had any recommen- 
dations for changes in provisions of the law, and 35 
percent recommended certain amendments. The 
outstanding recommendation was for an increase in 
the disqualification period for claimants who quit 
their jobs without good cause or who were discharged 
for misconduct. An increased period of disqualifica- 
tion was also recommended for claimants who left jobs 
because of pregnancy. Nearly 30 percent recom- 
mended some form of increased disqualification for 
the above causes. One percent thought that employ- 
ers should contribute part of the tax, and also that 
benefits should be increased. Nearly 3 percent rec- 
ommended that the entire program of employment 
security be abolished. This coincides with the 3 
percent who felt the program was not needed and that 
our administration of the law was not satisfactory. 
One percent recommended that all employers should 
be notified when a claim is filed and 1 percent recom- 
mended that coverage of employers should be ex- 
tended to include those with one or more employees. 

As the analysis of the employer opinion poll indi- 
cated that there was considerable sentiment in favor 
of some changes in the law, a series of conferences 
was arranged during 1952 with representatives of 
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employers, employees, and the general public invited 
to attend. At these meetings, amendments to the 
law were discussed and, as a result the commission 
proposed certain amendments to the State legislature 
when it convened in 1953. 

The amendments to the law were enacted by the 
legislature, substantially as they were proposed by 
the commission, and became effective July 1, 1953. 
A digest of the new amendments was prepared and 
sent to all covered employers for their information. 
We have been gratified to receive many letters ex- 
pressing appreciation and approval of the commis- 
sion’s work in this regard. 

As a result of our experience with the employer 
opinion poll, we feel that we have accomplished our 
objectives.» We have definite information, and not 
merely guesswork, concerning the employers’ thoughts 
on the employment security program. We know 
what phases are most criticized and the reasons for 
these criticisms. We have explained, to employers 
who were uninformed, the various phases of the pro- 
gram in which they were interested. The valid 
criticisms and suggestions made by employers to 
improve the program have been considered and dis- 
cussed by the commission and have been enacted 
into law by the State legislature. We believe that the 
employers in Oklahoma know we are interested in 
them and in their opinions and we believe they ap- 
preciate this interest. Their appreciation has al- 
ready been expressed verbally and in writing, and 
we are certain it will be even more manifest in an 
increased use of the State Employment Service 
facilities and in a cordial cooperation with the en- 
tire employment security program in Oklahoma. 
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This accordion exhibit, in full color, is being used at separation centers (by public employmert service officials) to explain 


to discharged veterans of the Armed Forces the services of the public employment offices. 


the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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The exhibit was designed by 
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“Of Service to the State and Nation... °° 


A Governor Looks at the Employment Service 


Excerpts from an address by the Honorable G. Mennen Williams, Governor of Michigan, before the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security Annual Convention in Milwaukee, Wis., 


HE history of public employment service is replete 
§ er examples of effective participation in many 
local, State, and national problems. Throughwar 
and postwar conversion, through depression and dis- 
aster, through boom and expansion, the public employ- 
ment services have served the people well. Whether it 
be labor shortage, unemployment, flood, war, earth- 
quake, or tornado, the public employment service 
has been an effective instrument of public policy 
performing a function of unchallenged importance. 
As the Governor of Michigan, I have had firsthand 
opportunity to observe and evaluate the work which 
you are doing. Over the years you have developed 
yourselves professionally to raise the standards of your 
service and to increase your ability to be of service to 
both the State and the Nation. 


A Broad View of Its Functions 


The Employment Service, as I have known it, has 
taken a very broad view of its functions. It has 
developed to a very high degree its counseling and 
testing services. It has done an increasingly more 
significant job in the recruitment of workers for indus- 
try and agriculture. But over and beyond this the 
Employment Service has been an important partner 
in working with others in stabilizing employment and 
in developing economic opportunities in areas where 
economic change has created chronic unemployment. 
In Michigan, the Employment Service, in cooperation 
with the Michigan Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, did a heroic job in dealing with the problems of 
temporary large-scale unemployment caused by the 
material allocations and industrial conversion follow- 
ing the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 

The full impact of the public employment service 
cannot be measured by statistics alone, although the 
picture which is revealed by this method is an out- 
standing one. Howevér, you deserve a greater com- 
mendation for the assistance which you have given to 
those who have difficulty in seeking employment—the 
physically handicapped, inexperienced youth, mi- 
grant farm workers, the aged, and those who otherwise 
might have difficulty in obtaining employment be- 
cause of color or ancestry. 

Many people think that the need for public service 
diminishes in time of high employment. But those 
of you who work in the field know how superficial 
such an observation really is. While it is true that 
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the unemployment compensation claim load de- 
creases in times of prosperity, the pressure on the 
Employment Service to recruit workers increases 
sharply. And still further the prudent public official 
recognizes that the time of prosperity is the time to 
prepare for adversity. 


The Field Office Patrol—1,800 Strong 


Our State governments, as well as the national 
government, rely very heavily upon the public 
employment service for advance warning as to 
economic trends. In the United States the 1,800 
field offices of the Employment Service are, in effect, 
the patrols which bring in the intelligence so necessary 
for the formulation of public policy aimed at main- 
taining high levels of employment. The experience 
of the Employment Service in Michigan and in other 
States has certainly proved the ability of employ- 
ment services to fulfill this very important function. 

The experience which we have had in Michigan, 
which I am sure finds duplication in other States, 
may be of interest to many of you in considering this 
role of the public employment service. We in 
Michigan have an industrial pattern which is espe- 
cially sensitive to national trends. The automobile 
industry, in effect, finds its national center in Michigan 
and tightly connects Michigan with the rest of the 
Nation. A slight downturn in economic activity finds 
almost immediate reflection on employment in 
Michigan. This was true in 1946 in the period of 
postwar conversion, again in 1949, and in 1951 as we 
converted to prepare for the demands of the Korean 
conflict. 

To effectively mobilize our State resources to cope 
with the problems of sporadic unemployment as well 
as chronic unemployment in some areas, we created 
in 1949 the Full Employment Committee, made up 
of State agencies concerned to deal with these prob- 
lems. In all of the efforts of this committee, the 
public employment service has played a key role, with 
its representative serving as chairman. Through its 
many field offices, it has collected information not 
otherwise available to us. It has consulted with local 
industrial development committees to assist in guiding 
development of their own policies and it has been an 
important information-dispensing center for indus- 
trialists as well as workers of the State. 

The subcommittees of the Full Employment Com- 
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mittee set themselves to work at developing a program 
of attack on specific aspects of the unemployment 
problem facing the local communities of the State. 
Plans for public works were prepared to be available 
when needed. Special attention was directed to the 
slum clearance and public housing programs as an 
important factor in providing work, and also provid- 
ing demand for the products of Michigan firms. A 
special loans subcommittee was set up to assist busi- 
nessmen in critical areas in securing financial aid 
for expansion or continuation of operations. 


A special subcommittee set itself the task of exerting 
all effort necessary to provide procurement informa- 
tion to Michigan employers in distressed areas. At 
the same time, through the use of the plant inventory 
and facilities file of the Michigan Department of 
Economic Development, an effort was made to match 
idle plants and facilities with available defense 
contracts. 


Michigan Attacks Unemployment 


In the fall of 1951, when critical material alloca- 
tions were cut back to the automobile industries, un- 
employment in Michigan soared to post World War 
II heights. Through the information made available 
to me by the Employment Service, our Full Employ- 
ment Committee was again mobilized. A compre- 
hensive survey of the situation indicated the need for 
immediate action. After meeting with the industrial, 
civil and labor representatives of the State, a graphic 
presentation of our plight was prepared for use in 
discussions with Federal officials. Following this, a 
special national task force was set up to survey the 
impact of the defense policy upon Michigan’s econ- 
omy. We in Michigan followed up this survey with 
the creation of a special Emergency Defense Contracts 
Commission to continue efforts to bring defense work 
to Michigan, to assist our manufacturers in obtaining 
materials, and to aid in cutting the red tape which 
often surrounds defense work. 


This Defense Contracts Commission was composed 
of leading industrial and labor leaders, and included 
both the Employment Security Commission and the 
Michigan Department of Economic Development. 
Through the efforts of this outstanding group during 
the period of a year, a number of community-wide 
development committees were activated. An ex- 
tensive industrial inventory was developed. New 
defense contracts came into the State and the spiral 
of unemployment was reversed. As of now, Michigan 
has more people working in industry than ever before. 


1,000 Placements a Day 


In 1952, an average of nearly 1,000 nonagricultural 
placements were made each working day by the 
Michigan Employment Service. The volume of de- 
tense contracts in Michigan rose to where we stood 
second only to New York in the dollar volume of 
prime defense contracts. 
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While our current levels of employment and the 
present demand for workers remain steady, at least in 


the foreseeable future, we in Michigan are . . . sharp- 
ening our economic tools to be prepared for whatever 
may be ahead of us. Just last week we established a 
statistical coordinating committee and assigned it the 
task of putting out a periodic ‘“‘Economic Newsletter” 
emphasizing the forecasting of economic trends within 
the State. 


The chairmanship of this committee is held by a 
representative of the Employment Service, and other 
interested State agencies, plus the University of 
Michigan and Michigan State College, are also rep- 
resented. 

Our Full.Employment Committee has moved into 
high gear, and its first project will be a community- 
wide survey to determine the volume of defense work 
in the plants of the State, as compared with civilian 
production. With this and other related information, 
we hope to be ready to shape the State policy so that 
it will have a countercyclical effect. We also will 
be ready to present our picture to the national ad- 
ministration without any delay. 


x «x * 


The public employment service—and you men and 
women who are members of it—are to be commended 
for the fine job you have been doing. With the sup- 
port of industry and labor and with adequate financ- 
ing, I know you will go forward in the important task 
of assisting workers and finding suitable employment 
for them so that we may continue to have high levels 
of employment throughout the land. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


In addition to outstanding speakers at the general 
sessions, the convention program will include semi- 
nars, exhibits, demonstrations, workshops, and other 
features packed with information and inspiration to 
appeal to all rehabilitation workers, parents of crip- 
pled children and others who will attend the conven- 
tion from across the Nation. 


For the first time architecture and its adaptations 
to meet the needs of the crippled will be featured. A 
forum on architectural planning for public buildings, 
schools and hospitals will be included. A special 
architectural exhibit will contain a model rehabili- 
tation center. 


A traditional convention feature will be the panel 
of distinguished persons who have outwitted their 
handicaps to become productive and successful mem- 
bers of society. Recreation will also be considered 
from the angle of planning recreational programs as 
part of the total program in hospitals and schools. 
Special emphasis in the recreation workshop will be 
given to the needs of the homebound. 
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WHEN MAY 
FOREIGN FARMWORKERS 
BE EMPLOYED? 


myNHE policy of the Department of Labor with 
reference to employment of foreign farmworkers 
is as follows: 


\ domestic unemployed worker or a domestic employed 
worker seeking a job at a higher skill or for higher wages shall 
ave preference over Mexican contract workers in employment 
for which he is qualified. To permit the use of Mexican work- 
by an employer who refuses to employ a domestic unem- 
ployed worker on a job for which he is qualified or if the 
lomestic worker is employed elsewhere and is seeking a job 
for which he is qualified at a higher skill or which would increase 


his earnings, would constitute a violation of section 503 of 


Public Law 78 \ domestic worker seeking a job for which 
Mexican contract workers may be employed may not limit his 
availability to a specific place of employment but can specify 
the type of activity in which he is seeking employment and for 
which he is qualified. 

In order to inform domestic farmworkers of their 
rights as set down in this policy, the Department of 
Labor has issued the pamphlet illustrated here. It ex- 
plains that qualified United States workers have the 
right to farm jobs ahead of anyone else. 

In some areas of the country, shortage of domestic 
farmworkers makes it necessary, during peak seasons, 
o use foreign labor to get in crops. This labor is 
mostly Mexican. 

Foreign workers, however, may not be employed for 
larmwork if United States farmworkers are available. 
lhis is a matter of law. It means simply that if a 
qualified United States worker is looking for a farm 
job, he has the right, under the law, to-any available 
job ahead of foreign workers. 

‘hese are the conditions under which the hiring of 
loreign workers is permitted: 


Before any farmer or rancher or other 
employer can hire foreign workers, the local office of the State 
Employment Service determines whether there are sufficient 
domestic workers in the area who are able, willing, and qualified 
lor the jobs that are open. If there are not sufficient workers 
available who are qualified, the State Employment Service 
requests the Secretary of Labor to issue a certificate which 
permits employers in the area to employ foreign workers. If 
there are unemployed, qualified domestic workers available to 
lo the work, the jobs must go to them. 


1. Determination 


Wages.—-The law also says that if Mexican workers are 
hired, it must also be shown that the employment of such work- 
ers will not lower the wages or working conditions of domestic 
workers in similar jobs. In other words, Mexicans cannot be 
tured in competition with domestic workers or be hired be- 
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anyone 


else 


In some areas of the country, short- 
age of domestic farm workers makes it 
necessary during peak seasons, to use 
foreign labor to get in crops. This lo- 
bar is mostly Mexican. 


cause they can be paid less than domestic workers. Domestic 
workers have preference and the local employment office, State 
headquarters, and the Department of Labor must certify that 
they will not be adversely affected by the employment of foreign 
workers. 

3. Reasonable effort must be made by employers through 
operation with the local office of the State Employment Servic: 
to attract United States workers to the available jobs befor 
Mexican workers can be hired. Until this ‘reasonable effort 
is made, it is against the law to hire foreign workers. 

4. What to do.—If a worker finds that there are jobs in his 
area held by foreign warkers and he is looking for work and is 
qualified to do the work, then he should go to the nearest State 
employment office and talk with the Farm Placement Service 
representative about it. This is his right. 
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